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EFORE sitting down Peacock gave the other diners a 
dignified inspection. He always did in a restaurant. 
For, standing there with a thin Russian cigarette held non- 
chalantly between a couple of neat fingers, it was a fine, hand- 
some figure he cut, and he was far from being a man to de- 
prive the public of a pleasant spectacle. That was Peacock— 
always generous, always liberal with views of himself. 

Then, having noted all, and in perfectly fair return per- 
mitted himself to be noted, he sat down, picked up the 
menu, studied it portentously and said, ‘‘ Ah!” 

“The usual crowd, I suppose,” I commented. 

“‘Barthelmess is here. Charming fellow, Dickie; one of 
my dearest friends. Know him?” 

“T’m sorry, I don’t.” 

“Splendid fellow, and an artist of the first rank. Too bad 
you don’t know him.” 

“Tt is,” I agreed. 

We’d chosen to have dinner at the Madrid, because that 
was the kind of place Peacock liked. Many other ladies and 
gentlemen celebrated in the arts allied to Broadway dined 
there, and consequently it had likewise a large patronage of 
sightseers who had heard so and who came to whisper ex- 
citedly as Johann J. Szilch was mistaken for Vincent Lopez, 
and Reba K. Berkman was positively identified by two lady 
voyageurs from Buffalo as Peggy Wood. There was a great 
deal of surreptitious pointing during the dinner hour, and this 
was frequently a source of deep if ephemeral pleasure on the 
part of such occasionals as myself, who, if I may be permitted 
to mention the fact, once sat in a rosy daze as two lovely 
young visitors gave me their rapt attention for more than an 
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hour, under the impression, I am sure, that they had spotted 
Larry Semon, the film comedian. 

“Harpo Marx is over there, too,”’ Peacock said. 

6e Yes?”’ 

“Marvellous fellow, Harpo, and a first-rate artist. A man I 
am proud to call friend.” 

Peacock himself had no need to seek his pleasure in igno- 
rant sightseers’ errors. The attention he got, which was a 
great deal, was rightly his own. It would not be accurate to 
say he was a nationally known celebrity or that his features 
were familiar to every man, woman, and child in the land; but 
for ten years he’d been distinguished enough to warrant the 
use of his name prominently displayed in the billing of his 
various shows, and these shows had been generally successful. 
It was a real name, and it flew on billboards and in newspapers 
past Broadway and New York to nearly ever home blessed 
with even a no more than fairly observant home body. I’d 
known it for years before I met him, and I’m no devourer of 
theatrical chit-chat and small talk. 

When he came into the Madrid, or into any other restaurant 
or hotel dining room in New York, and eager eyes followed 
him through the lobby and buzzing whispers marked his 
presence at the next table, he had the satisfaction of knowing 
that he was not being mistaken for Vincent Lopez or Larry 
Semon; he was being recognized as Reginald Peacock. 

Nor, I may say at this point, did he ever allow this little 
tribute of recognition to pass unrewarded. What his table 
behaviour may have been in the privacy of his own dining 
room, away from the gaze of the public, I cannot say; but in 
the open it was clearly of the Robert B. Mantell school. 
During the ordering of the meal his dramatic instincts were 
fairly under control; but once this was past and the meal 
reached the conversational stage, his eloquence was visible 
and stirring. He gave, as it were, his all; and observers well 
out of earshot were easily able to follow, through his vivid 
pantomime, the trend of his discourse. 

He never, so far as I can remember, actually stood up and 
wept with the heroine of his story; but short of that, I should 
say she ran up and down the human gamut of emotions as 
neatly as I have ever seen the trick done sitting down. 

There is very little privacy in this form of conversation; but 
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privacy was not, after all, what Peacock sought. He was mak- 
ing what is known as an impression. 

So, knowing this, I was prepared in theory, anyway, for 
what occurred this evening. We had given our order, and I was 
thoughtfully informing him that it seemed clear that the lady 
and gentleman at the next table had recognized him; they were 
staring and whispering excitedly. Peacock gave a quick casual 
glance and smiled modestly. 

“Probably mistaking me for somebody else.” He laughed 
indulgently. “Can you imagine whom I was taken for the 
other day?” 

“Whore 3? 

“Richard Dix! Can you beat that? Can you see the slightest 
resemblance between Dix and me? Not that Dix isn’t a nice 
chap, understand. But can you see any resemblance?” 

“No,” I admitted; ‘‘you’re different types.” 

“Well, a great many people say so,” he insisted 
sharply. “It’s always being said. You really don’t see any 
resemblance?” 

“Well, maybe a little, about the chin perhaps.” 

He smiled slightly. “‘As a matter of fact,” he said, ‘Dix’s 
chin is about his best point. He really has a marvellous chin. 
But what I’ve always said is, What is the sense of being 
pleased about looking like someone else? A man ought to 
want to look like himself, and himself alone. When people 
say I look like Richard Dix—and hundreds have told me so— 
I always thank them, because they no doubt intend it for a 
compliment. And Great heaven!”’ 

I hope I may be excused for not seeing immediately that 
something of extraordinary importance had happened, but 
Peacock had more than once exclaimed just as dramatically, 
or nearly so, upon noting a new and perfectly commonplace 
bus boy in the room. 

“Great hope of heaven!” he whispered and, pushing back 
his chair, rose and stood with hands clutching the edge of the 
table, his face white and set, his eyes fixed with a fearful, 
unbelieving light on someone or something behind me. 

“Reg,” I said, “what is it?”’ And I turned. 

“Greta! My Greta!”’ 

Two women, both around thirty, had entered the room 
and were following a captain of waiters through an aisle. 
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It was the second that Peacock was watching, staring at, 
oblivious, apparently, of the curious looks that had been 
drawn to him. I tried, but only a glimpse could I get of her 
face—not remarkable in the way of beauty. She was pleasant 
looking and smart in a manner that struck me as suburban. 
Then she sat down, still with her back toward us. 

“Reg, old boy,” I begged him, “sit down and try to pull 
yourself together.” 

He obeyed, but almost as though he hadn’t heard; and 
then I saw that he was, indeed, genuinely shaken. He mur- 
mured her name incredulously once or twice and pressed his 
hands to his eyes. This seemed to clear his head in some way, 
and he glanced about hastily and noted interested looks still 
directed at him, and this appeared to steady him. 

“Amazing! Absolutely the most amazing thing I’ve ever 
known in my life!” he said. “I can scarcely believe it.” 

“But what?” I repeated. “You know her?” 

“Know her!” I might just as well have asked him if he’d 
ever heard of Napoleon Bonaparte; his surprise would have 
been no greater. “My dear Faber, do I know her!” 

The way he said it gave me some relief; he was speaking 
heartily again, and with a fine dramatic emphasis. I reflected 
that all likelihood of his swooning from the shock had passed. 

“Faber,” he said, fixing me with a steady eye, “this is the 
most extraordinary thing I have ever known off the stage. 
It is truly the most dramatic second I have ever known. 
That woman”’—he paused to prepare me for the revelation— 
“is the only woman I have ever loved or ever will love. And 
until this second, when she entered the door like an apparition 
from the dead past, I have not seen her for ten years!” 

This was the old Peacock speaking, and I could only mur- 
mur, “You overwhelm me, Reg.” 

“Ten long, dreary years, Faber. Ten years of heartache, ten 
years of striving and achieving, ten years that would have 
been emptiness itself had it not been for my art, my career.” 

I confess that for a moment this was a bit difficult for me to 
swallow. True that he was still unmarried, but he’d never 
been precisely an anchoret. He’d roved Broadway casually, 
pleasantly, even though he’d betrayed no passion for play. I 
could not remember any affair describable as more than pass- 

ing, but my acquaintance was not of the closest. 
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“Vou have doubts,” he said shrewdly; and reaching into 
an inside pocket he brought out a pigskin case worn to a 
lovely shining mahogany. For a few seconds he gazed atit 
with narrowed eyes, and then with a quick flip he laid it open 
on the tablecloth in front of me. Under a panel of celluloid 
was the woman who had just entered the room, as she was 
ten years ago, and privately I was still unable to find justifica- 
tion for this impressive gesture. 

“Beautiful,” I said. 

“Ah, Faber,” he said, shaking his head thoughtfully, “if 
you but knew what this moment means to me!” 

“‘T’d like to hear it,’”’ I said, digging into my chicken short- 
cake. “Is it—is it too personal?” 

“Well, I’ll tell you,” he stated, with the air of a man who 
has just decided to buy the United States Steel Corporation 
for cash in hand. “You would understand, Faber, and it 
would help you to understand me better. You’d be able to 
see why I have been—well, you might say an enigma to all 
Broadway for lo, these many years. It’s a strange and tragic 
story, and if you have suspected that there was a shadow over 
my life, this may explain it.” 

He took the case, folded it after a last yearning glance, and 
returned it to his breast pocket. 

“It was ten years ago she gave me that picture and case, 
in a little village in New Jersey where we’d both grown up, 
and since then it has never left my possession; I’ve never been 
without it, right here’—-he smote his chest—‘‘over my 
heart... . Pass me a roll, please.” 

He spoke then so earnestly that slowly but surely I was 
compelled to believe. My skepticism gradually disappeared, 
and if he recounted his story with what may have seemed a 
greater emphasis on the manner than on the matter, still that 
was his way—apparently his natural way of relating facts. 
IT soon began to feel that behind his alarmingly vigorous 
eloquence, behind all his fervent histrionics was a rich and 
deep sincerity, a faithfulness rare and sweet and genuine. 

“T was just out of college then, Faber, and you know what 
that means.’’ He smiled indulgently. “I looked just about as I 
do now, with naturally more youth about my eyes, and my 
chin was even stronger. It may sound conceited—I dare say it 
is—but it remains a simple fact that I was something of a 
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town hero, though it was but a small town, Why should I deny 
it if it was true?” 

“No reason at all,” I assured him. 

“T hadn’t received that urge then to become an actor. It 
hadn’t gripped me so that I knew that that was what my 
whole life was designed for, as it did later. Ah, Faber, that 
would be difficult to explain, so I shan’t try. At that time I 
was casting about in my mind as to what to do, with no 
definite urge to do anything in particular. 

“The only thought in my mind in those days was Greta, 
and my mother, of course—my father was dead. She was 
really marvellous; beautiful, intelligent, charming. Greta 
Hardwick. We’d known each other since childhood—tender 
little childhood—but it was not until after college that we 
were drawn together. That was one of the most natural 
things in the world, for she was certainly the real belle of the 
town; and nearly everybody rather regarded me as a kind of 
hero on account of my baseball playing at school. As it hap- 
pens in small towns, we were sort of thrown together, and I 
soon came to understand her beautiful charm. 

“We strolled on the banks of a stream, Faber, hand in hand, 
as you may have seen in pictures. We went to dances together 
and wandered out into the moonlight together. I took her to 
moving-picture shows and the theatre when a play came to 
town. We were always together. It was the most beautiful 
memory I have, a thing that can never leave my mind for a 
moment. ... There’s Heywood Broun just sitting down over 
theze.’”’ 

I turned and looked. “The chap with his hair uncombed?” 

“Ves. Great fellow, Heywood. One of my best friends. 
Gave me marvellous notices. .. . And slowly but surely this 
great love began to catch hold of my heart. Perhaps if every- 
thing had run smoothly then, I would not be here at this 
moment; Reginald Peacock’s name would be unknown to the 
American public; you would be dining with someone else. 
It just goes to show how things turn out. 

““My happiness, however, was not destined to last. Kismet 
had another fate in store for me. After about a year out of 
school I began to consider my responsibilities. I mean my 
mother, whom I adored. She had an excellent position in the 
local department store as head of the sales force, but I realized 
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that that could not go on forever. She was getting on in years, 
and there were silver threads in her lovely hair, Faber—silver 
threads among the gold, as the song has it. Soon she’d have to 
give it up. I had to think about the future. 

“There was no thought of the stage in my head at all; my 
idea was to get a job there in town, where everybody knew 
and loved me, and where I’d be near Greta. That was all I 
wanted—to be there near Greta. So I asked a bit around 
among the business men. I really got marvellous encourage- 
ment, but times were tight then and everybody was cutting 
down forces. But there was really no great hurry; my mother, 
the dear old soul, was in no way approaching feebleness at 
that time. 

“Then I had an idea. Greta’s father owned the drug store. 
Why not go to him and go to work in the drug store? After all, 
I figured it, his daughter and I would be getting married, 
and some day—well, you know, if anything happened I’d 
have some knowledge of the business. It could continue, 
and the old gentleman could pass on happy in the knowledge 
that the business he’d built up and loved would be in good 
hands. The work of a lifetime, you might say, would not crum- 
ble the instant he left it.”” He paused. ‘Perhaps I was wrong, 
but I didn’t think so. 

““My notion, Faber, was to step in, begin at a nominal salary, 
and learn the business from the ground up; and when—well, 
when anything happened, I’d be here on the spot to take con- 
trol. So I went directly to Mr. Hardwick and put the proposi- 
tion up to him. I explained it just as I’ve explained it to you. 
I said I was ready to start at the bottom and work up. Do 
you know—can you imagine, what he said?” 

(t3 No.”’ 

“He said I wouldn’t do.”’ Peacock’s lips shut for an instant 
in a tight line. “He said I—I, Faber, who this day can get up 
forty sides in two days—would not do.. What he wanted, he 
said, was a licensed pharmacist. Figuring that perhaps he 
hadn’t grasped the situation, I explained it again, and again 
he said no. 

“Well, I can only intimate to you how miserable this made 
me. It was, really, the collapse of all my dreams. I simply 
stood there, Faber, thinking to myself: ‘Here my mother, my 
adored mother, is getting along in years; here is a position I 
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could fill and so provide for her in her old age!’ And here was 
the father of the girl I was going to marry rejecting my 
application. Imagine it, Faber—just imagine a situation like 
that! ... Elsie Janis just came in—good kid, Elsie. 

“But I wasn’t angry—just hurt. I spoke to Greta about it, 
and she promised to speak to her old man—her father. I asked 
her to explain the situation to him, that he was liable—well, 
something was liable to happen to him, and there I’d be, ready 
to take the rudder, as it were, from his palsied hand... . 
Are you eating your butter?” 

“No; help yourself.” 

“Thanks. I love butter. Give me plenty of butter and I’m 
happy... . Then something happened which set my blood to 
boiling. After all, I was young—just a boy—and hot-headed, 
and now that I am older and more settled, I see that my im- 
pulsiveness was a gigantic mistake. 

“But listen closely. A few days later I was walking down 
the street and whom should I meet but Greta with another 
chap, a thin fellow with yellow hair? We were introduced, and 
he—listen—was a Mr. Langley—Mr. Guy Langley, ‘who’s 
coming to work for Father.’ Did you get that? ‘Who’s coming 
to work for Father’!” 

He leaned back, holding me with two eyes that gleamed 
with emotion. 

“This was Mr. Langley, Mr. Guy Langley, who was coming 
to work for Father,” he repeated, sitting back and endeavour- 
ing with some difficulty to control himself. “Faber, you may 
believe it or not, but at that moment everything went red be- 
fore me—everything! Not,’’ he hastened to add, “that Lang- 
ley. may not have been a good man and pharmacist. I don’t 
say that at all. But everything went red, nevertheless. And 
now ask yourself how you’d feel if you had an adorable mother 
to support and the father of the girl you intended to marry 
denied you what practically amounted to food and shelter for 
this sweet, white-haired old mother and brought in over your 
head—over your head, mind you!—an outsider with yellow 
hair simply because he claimed to be an apothecary—ask 
yourself that.” 

“Well, it was blamed tough,” I said. ‘‘I can see that.” 

“Tough? It was outrageous! Faber, when she told me that, 
I’m telling you honestly, I shook all over—like that.” And 
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he shook horribly all over for me. “I shook like a leaf, Faber— 
like a little leaf in a big storm.” 

He sat back and breathed heavily. 

“But no,” he said then, “I shouldn’t give way to anger 
like that. After all, I was a boy, and too young to judge ac- 
curately. I really have no one to blame but myself. But I had 
to see Greta alone, to talk it over; and I did, that night, for 
the last time, Faber, until she walked in that door a few min- 
utes ago. ... Broun’s leaving; I wonder what’s the matter. 

“And that night I made an error which has shadowed my 
life ever since. But it was a marvellous set, Faber. I really 
wish you could have seen it. We met on the banks of a tiny 
rippling stream which meanders in and out at the foot of the 
town.” He leaned over and simulated a tiny nppling stream 
meandering in and out. “There it lay, or rather flowed, gleam- 
ing and glistening and babbling as it played in and out among 
the smooth boulders.” With one eloquent hand he showed how 
it played among the boulders. ‘Beyond and behind and all 
around,” he explained, waving both arms to indicate a 
panorama, ‘‘the towering majesty of tall trees at night, like a 
magnificent back drop, and Greta and I stood in the midst of 
this natural glory with blue moonlight falling over us like a 
baby spot. I really wish you could have seen it, Faber, because 
I’ve never known anything like it, on the stage or off... . 
Waiter, more butter. 

“There, in that magnificent set, I made my mistake. But it 
was so fine, so overwhelming, that I could not have spoken 
otherwise. It was a natural climax, so when she came, in all 
her loveliness, I spoke directly, for such scenes can’t lag, 
Faber, if they’re to be effective. 

“T said, ‘Greta,’ and my voice was low and—well, mur- 
murous, ‘did you speak to your father again?’ She was silent 
for just a moment, a good tense moment, and then she replied 
so near a whisper | scarcely heard, ‘Yes.’ ‘Then,’ I said, 
slightly louder and with more firmness, for I knew that this 
answer would be the—well, the big line, ‘what did he say?’ I 
didn’t speak harshly or in any tone that might offend her. I 
just said it like this’”—and he lowered his voice and looked 
steadily into my eyes—“ ‘Then what did he say?’ That’s 
the way I said it. 

“She looked up at me like this””—he looked up at me—“‘and 
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her face was like a white petal—like a white petal, that’s 
what it was like, there in the moonlight. ‘I’m sorry, Reginald,’ 
she said, ‘but he says he needs a licensed pharmacist.’ Well!” 

He shrugged and spread both hands with an air of hopeless 
helplessness, knocking a saltcellar to the floor; oblivious of it, 
he shook his head sadly, with a little wistful smile on his face. 

“You see, Faber? You see how it was? I was just a boy, and 
what would any boy’s natural reaction be but that she’d 
scarcely made much of an effort to help me to support my 
mother? An older man might have said to himself, ‘Well, she’s 
tried her best; why blame her for her father’s lack of foresight?’ 
An older man might have said, ‘Well, give her another 
‘ram But I was just a kid, Faber—a great big kid, that’s 
all. 

‘And so, like a great big boyish kid, I became cold with 
resentment. She had betrayed me. It was not the job—oh, no, 
Faber, it was never the job I considered. I could have got a 
hundred jobs, or a thousand; all I had to do was look for one. 
It was the principle of the thing. I had given her the op- 
portunity to render me a trifling service and she had not seen 
fit to do it. That was what I thought.” 

“So you left,” I said slowly. 

“We walked together out of that still moonlit scene—to- 
gether but apart, no longer the single soul we had been. We 
walked back down the dark quiet streets silently, and I left 
her at her door. Late that night I was aboard the train bound 
for New York—and fame.” 

He pushed back his dishes and lighted a cigarette with 
trembling hands. 

““Well——” I commented, uncertain as to what I should 
say, when he interrupted quickly. 

“No,” he said sharply, “‘don’t try to console me. Whatever 
you had in mind to say, I know that I made a mistake— 
though a boyish mistake, to be sure. There’s no need trying 
to tell me I did right; in my heart I feel that I didn’t. It was 
a horrible mistake that I have paid for every hour of every 
day since. It brought no comfort when after years I came to 
see what I should have done.” 

“What was that?” I asked curiously. 

“Go look for another job, of course. That’s precisely what I 
should have done, but it didn’t occur to me then. But that’s 
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where I made my mistake, the mistake I’ve paid for—by not 
going out for another job.” 

He leaned across the table again, and there was a look of 
such earnestness, such pathetic unhappiness, that I scarcely 
recognized the fairly self-centred actor I had entered with. 

“Don’t you see, Faber,” he asked simply—‘“‘can’t you see 
that I loved her, that I love her still? I made a mistake, a 
boyish mistake, but should I have to pay for it forever? There 
hasn’t a day passed, Faber, that this picture hasn’t been here 
at my heart; not a day that I didn’t curse the rashness which 
made me leave her. And now—there she sits, in the same 
room with me. I could raise my voice and she’d hear me.” 

“What happened after you left?” 

“After I left,” he said slowly, “she married her—her 
apothecary. They moved to Jersey City, after selling the 
store, and three years ago her husband died. She’s been 
living there with her mother ever since.” 

I framed my next question with some difficulty. The sight 
of the girl, the recollection of the pathetic mistake, had 
shaken him so that I hesitated to speak at all; but, I admit, 
I was curious. 

“But, Reg,” I said, picking my words as carefully as possi- 
ble, “if you loved her, love her still, as you say, and she did 
love you, why, if I may ask, haven’t you gone to her, or 
telephoned her, or written to her? I mean to say, she’s there, 
very near. Her husband is dead; she is free. Why haven’t you 
made some effort to see her?”’ 

“What?” He seemed surprised at the idea. 

“Well,” I insisted, “I can’t see why your way isn’t clear 
now to go to her, if you still love her—and, if I may outrage 
your modesty, you should be even more considerable as a 
suitor than you were ten years ago. I mean,” I floundered, 
“after all, you’re Reginald Peacock, and that should mean 
something——” 

“That’s just it,’ he interrupted sharply. ‘That’s exactly 
why I haven’t made an effort to see her.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“Faber,” he said earnestly, “it’s clear that she doesn’t 
want me, else she’d come to me. She’s lived there in Jersey 
City for several years. During that time my name has been 
flung on every billboard in Jersey, my picture in every paper. 
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For eight—no, eight and a half months I was starred in 
Howdy, Queen, as successful a farce as Broadway has known 
in ten years. For nine months I was featured in the Night 
Judge. For six months I was in Ship Ahoy, and touring the 
subway circuit, Jersey City, Newark, and Brooklyn. For four 
months I was featured in Goody Goody. All that time my name 
has never been in type smaller than that of the title of the 
show-——a clause in my contract. And still, with my name be- 
fore her face practically every day for the past seven years, 
she has not seen fit to telephone me or even drop me a line, 
much less come to see me. Doesn’t that indicate to you that 
she has no desire to see me?” 

“Not at all,” I replied. “After all, she’s an obscure Jersey 
City housewife; you’re a famous actor on Broadway. What 
does she know but that you laugh at those days in your home 
town? The likelihood is that she is dying to see you—and 
afraid of your reputation.” 

“You really think that might be it?” Clearly it was a new 
idea to him. 

“T do,” I said, and, growing bolder: “T don’t like to advise 
you in such a matter, but if I were you, Reg, I’d go over and 
talk to her now—as good a chance as any.” I looked around. 
“That other woman’s gone; she’s alone now. If you're sin- 
cere——”’ 

He clutched the table, wrestling with the problem, and his 
eyes turned eagerly, anxiously toward her. Then he rose. 

“Faber,” he said, “thank you. You were what I needed—a 
prodder. Come with me. Give me a little backing. After all, 
old man, I’m nervous, shaken.” 

We walked across the dining room together. Peacock’s face 
was white, but there was no questioning his firmness of pur- 
pose. He stood at her table for the briefest of seconds, and then 
spoke softly: “Greta.” 

She turned, looked, and in her eyes I saw that same in- 
credulous light of happiness. ‘‘Reginald?” she exclaimed, and 
he sat down opposite her. It was only by his moving over that 
either of them indicated that they knew I was there, or even 
alive. I took the place he offered and pulling out a notebook, 
pretended to be absorbed in something else. For minutes they 
did not speak, merely sat and looked at each other, wrapped in 
thoughts which were not for anyone else. 
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Then: “Oh, Reg, I’m so glad—-so terribly glad! It’s a dream, 
Reg, a dream! You look so natural, so like—like those old 
days. 

Vind you, Greta—you, too. It makes me think——— I can’t 
tell you, dear, how happy I am, how marvellous this is. To 
think, it’s been ten years—ten long, dreary years since—since 
we—we last saw each other.” 

The same thought came to both of them then—the thought 
of that night by the brook, with the tall trees throwing long 
shadows in the blue moonlight, and they fell again into 
silence. 

“T heard,” he said then softly, “about your bereavement— 
and I was so sorry, Greta.” 

“Thank you, Reg. I knew you’d be if you heard. Guy was a 
faithful husband.” 

I suddenly wanted to look at her when she said that; it 
was such a curious epitaph for the late deceased. But I dared 
not; I kept to my notebook study. 

“T didn’t know him very well,” Reg said, “but because he 
was yours, I felt—somehow I felt bad when he—went.” 

“The truth was, Reg,” she said—and then her voice dropped 
so low that I heard no more. He answered in something 
like happy surprise; and then they talked, heads together, 
smiling happily into each other’s eyes while I risked fleeting 
glances. I was really thrilled; there was, after all, something 
very near drama here. Beside me were two life threads being 
drawn together once more after ten long years of separation. 
I shamelessly wished I could hear, but they no longer spoke 
up; they were whispering now. 

I gave up the effort to eavesdrop presently; I set myself to 
wait patiently until it should be found advisable to notice me. 
It was not a short wait, for me, and I’d have become an- 
noyed had my interest in the situation been less. Diners were 
drifting out, and soon the room was nearly empty, and waiters 
looked sorrowfully at our table. 

Then Reg turned, his eyes bright and excited. “Faber,” he 
said, and he moved nearer—“ Greta, this is Horace Faber, a 
very good friend of mine. He knows the whole story, so if you 
don’t mind I'll tell him.” 

She smiled happily. “Of course, dear.’ 

“Faber, old man,” he said, putting one arm about my 
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shoulders, “you’re being present at the end of the story—the 
happy end of the story. You’re sitting in the presence of the 
same old Greta of the old days, the girl who loved me when I 
was a boy. She hasn’t changed, Faber. My love”—and he 
drew out the worn leather case and opened it—‘“my love, 
which hasn’t failed a single day, is being rewarded, old man.” 

“Reg, I can’t tell you how happy I am.” 

“Thanks, old boy. We’re both happy. What happened,” 
he said slowly, ‘“‘after I left home has not altered either of us 
in any way. That came and passed, and now it’s to be for- 
gotten. In short, we’re going to be married-—within a week at 
the most.” 

I beamed as broadly as either of them, and again they sat 
staring into each other’s eyes. 

“What a day! What a marvellous, miraculous day!” he 
murmured. “After ten years!”? He spoke thoughtfully. 
“Ten years of waiting, ten years of waste. But, darling, why 
should you have been afraid or frightened? Why couldn’t you 
have got word to me—just a note, or a telephone call, any- 
thing to let me know?” 

“But, darling’”—she laughed—“how on earth could I? I 
didn’t know where you were. I didn’t even know what line 
you were in.”’ She turned to me. ‘‘ We’ve been so excited”— 
she laughed again—“I haven’t even asked him what line 
he’s in.” 

“What?” The question came in a half-choked voice. 

T looked at Peacock, suddenly frightened. His face, the 
smile gone, had become an apoplectic purple. His eyes bulged 
dangerously. He seemed on the verge of a stroke as he caught 
‘the edges of his chair convulsively. 

“What did you say?” he repeated. 

“Why, Reg,” she exclaimed in distress, “what is the 
matter?”’ 

“What did you say?” 

“Reg, I just said, what line are you in?” 

Slowly, trembling with barely controlled fury, he shoved 
his chair back, his gleaming savage eyes never leaving her 
suddenly distracted face. Then he stood up and bowed to her. 

“‘Good-evening,”’ he said, and turned and walked swiftly 
toward the door, his back as eloquent of his temper as his 
face. 
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As much embarrassed as the poor woman, I struggled with 
futile explanations for a second; and then, to my intense relief, 
Greta’s woman friend came back to the table. 

Mumbling words of apology and farewell, I darted for the 
cloakroom, got my hat and stick, and set out after Peacock. 
I caught him at the corner. He was standing over a corner 
trash can, tearing up the picture which he had ripped out of 
the leather case. 

“Reg!” I said. 

“Duil, blind, stupid little moron!’ he was muttering be- 
tween clenched teeth as he snatched the picture savagely into 
bits that he tossed viciously into the can. “ Did you hear her? 
Could you believe it? Living in Jersey City for years and 
never heard Stupid little fool! How I could ever have 
thought that she——- But come, Faber, let’s walk. I’ve got to 
cool off before going to the theatre.” 


